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ASPEN  ARTISTRY 

Kathy  Keenan 


It  rained; 
a spring  of  scent. 

Pine  and  air  all  twirled  up  in  each  other, 
so  rapt, 

you  were  afraid  to  breathe  and  interfere 

with  the  rhythm, 

the  flare, 

there,  in  that  air. 


Elisa  Campos 


GEOFFERY  OLIVER  DONOVAN 

Ronald  DeMarco 


Fifty-one-year-old  Geoffrey  Oliver  Donovan  leaned  back  in 
His  chair  and  balanced  on  its  two  hind  legs.  With  one  of  His  hands,  He 
brushed  a wisp  of  white  hair  away  from  His  eyes  and  contemplated 
the  image  on  the  computer  screen  in  front  of  Him.  An  animated  space- 
ship attempted  to  dodge  a pair  of  armed,  nuclear  heat-seeking  missiles. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  screen,  in  bold  white  letters,  was  the  word 
‘DEMO.’ 

Nudging  His  eyeglasses  further  up  the  arch  of  His  nose, 
Geoffrey  watched  as  the  weapons  slowly  drifted  off  course.  The  ship 
had  formed  a thin  coating  of  space  ice  on  its  surface.  Ah,  the  joys  of 
programming  the  subtleties.  He  reflected.  A passing  comet,  however, 
quickly  melted  the  ice,  and  the  missiles  were  soon  back  on  course. 
Without  warning,  one  of  them  suddenly  burst  forward  with  the  flare 
of  a rocket  engine  and  exploded  on  impact  with  the  ship.  The  screen 
dissolved  Into  a myriad  of  tiny  colored  dots  and  a smiling  mushroom 
appeared  in  the  center  of  the  screen.  The  mushroom  laughed  and 
pointed  at  Its  T-shirt,  which  read,  ‘You  Lose,  Buddy!’ 

Geoffrey  looked  appreciatively  at  the  game  and  breathed  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  The  work  He  had  done  so  far  had  been  excellent, 
but  for  some  reason  it  just  didn’t  inspire  Him  to  write  anything 
further.  No  matter  how  you  do  it,  he  thought.  It  still  looks  like  a 
souped-up  version  of  ‘Space  Invaders.’  That’s  the  problem  with  modern- 
day  video  games,  they’re  all  variations  upon  the  two  basic  themes; 
‘Space  Invaders’  and  ‘Pac-Man.’ 

It’s  high  time  to  put  them  to  rest.  He  decided.  ‘Pac-Man’  1s 
only  going  to  be  able  to  eat  so  many  dots  before  he  finally  throws 
up,  and  who  knows  what  the  environmentalists  will  think  of  trying  to 
exterminate  an  alien  species? 

He  shut  the  computer  off  and  gazed  into  the  blank  terminal. 
Losing  Himself  completely,  deep  in  thought.  He  tried  to  go  beyond 
the  basics  of  past  computer  games  and  take  a totally  fresh  approach. 
For  over  twenty  minutes.  He  sat  pondering,  when  suddenly  The  Idea 
occurred  to  Him.  Solving  a few  simple  mathematical  equations  in 
His  head,  Geoffrey  analyzed  His  prospects.  Difficult,  He  surmised, 
but  well-worth  the  risk  — even  if  The  Project  was  a failure. 

Exactly  twenty-four  hours  later.  He  finished  the  outline  to 
His  Program.  The  details  would  have  to  be  filled  in  later,  as  time  per- 
mitted. But  for  now.  He  was  more  interested  in  starting  The  Program 
than  He  was  in  completely  designing  It. 
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He  pushed  the  power  knob  of  the  computer  on.  The  hundred- 
megabyte  hard-disk  drive  whirred  to  life  and  loaded  the  disk  operating 
instructions.  It  was  a good  thing  that  He  had  such  a large  capacity 
storage  unit,  because  it  appeared  that  He  was  going  to  need  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  it  in  order  to  run  The  Program. 

His  first  task  was  to  key  in  the  equation  for  light.  In  a section 
of  the  main  memory,  a small  cosmos  flared  up,  and  ‘Project  Alpha’ 
was  born.  Good,  he  smiled,  it’s  going  well  already. 

For  five  more  days,  Geoffrey  labored  almost  continuously 
at  the  keyboard  of  the  computer,  taking  very  little  time-out  to  eat  or 
catch  a quick  nap.  He  programmed  with  an  obsession. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day.  He  had  completed  the  framework 
for  The  Program.  He  made  a decision  to  run  The  Program  and  see  what 
had  developed  when  He  woke  up  the  next  morning.  He  knew  that 
since  The  Project  was  running  on  a computer,  the  speed  at  which  the 
processing  would  be  done  would  be  incredibly  fast. 

A few  hours  later,  around  the  middle  of  the  night,  Geoffrey 
sat  down  in  front  of  the  computer  again,  deciding  to  add  a feature 
which  He  had  hesitated  installing  during  the  initial  development. 
Pressing  the  key  marked  ‘BREAK’  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  key- 
board, He  added  a solitary  line  of  code.  Restarting  The  Program 
from  the  point  of  Its  interruption,  paradoxes  suddenly  collided  and 
‘Project  Alpha’  was  thrown  into  temporary  turmoil.  In  a matter  of 
moments,  the  line  of  code  He  had  just  added  was  killed  off  by  another 
element  in  The  Program. 

He  sighed  deeply  and  went  back  to  bed,  leaving  The  Program 
running. 

The  next  morning,  when  He  went  to  check  on  The  Program, 
It  appeared  to  be  in  total  chaos.  Pieces  of  code  were  running  rampant, 
wildly  destroying  other  vital  pieces,  and  the  screen  was  a mess.  Un- 
known bits  of  information  were  being  stored  on  the  disk  drive  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  Because  He  had  written  a self-modifying  code. 
The  Program  had  overwritten  almost  all  of  Its  original  lines  and  become 
practically  useless.  Countless  generations  of  data  had  been  produced 
and  destroyed.  There  were  very  few  useful  lines  left.  He  broke  into 
The  Program  again  and  salvaged  what  was  left  of  the  good  code  before 
the  bad  lines  could  wash  them  out  as  well. 

So  much  for  ‘Project  Alpha.’  Maybe  the  other  program  He  had 
in  mind,  ‘Omega,’  would  turn  out  better.  He  sighed  again  and  walked 
into  the  kitchen. 

Somewhere  out  on  The  Disk,  one  of  the  unknown  series  of 
bits  began  to  evolve. 


1 


EUsa  Campos 
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MAPLE  IN  AUTUMN 

Jan  Lynn 


Her  gnarled  joints 
Creak 

As  yesterday’s  pleasant  breeze 
Blows  cold  and  cranky. 

Her  withered  fingers, 

Severed  from  life's  source, 

Wander  aimlessly 
To  her  broad  lap. 

Where  wind’s  senile  stirring 

Gathers  them  with  sudden  rushing  purpose. 


Sifting, 

Whirling, 

Lifting, 

Then, 

Forgetting 

its 

plan, 
s t 

c t e h 

a r t e 

s m i 


Spinning, 

Spiralling, 

Swirling, 


o 

h p 

n e 


e 

Upon  her  dress  of  textured  green. 

Her  vision  blurs  as  fog  settles  in. 

And  sounds  are  muffled  by  pounding  rain. 
She  restlessly  shifts  her  frail  limbs. 

Stripped  of  dignity. 

Distressed  by  time. 

Then, 

Quietly  awaits 

Her  still,  white  shroud. 


Natalie  Read 
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Michael  McArdle 


BREAK 

Kathy  Keenan 


I want  a 
comma; 

I need  pause; 

something  to  punctuate  my  life, 

mark  it, 

before  it 

ends, 

period. 


NEWBORN  FIST  OF  FINGERS 

Jeanne  M.  SuHk 


Newborn  fist  of  fingers 

wrapped  tight 
around  my  one, 

blindly  rooting  into  warm  softness, 

for  comfort, 
nourishment. 

Sweet  innocence  suckles  at  the  breast, 

trusting  life, 
trusting  me. 

This  tiny  man-child 

knows  nothing, 
understands  so  little 

except 

how  to  be 
himself. 
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FRIENDSHIP 

juHe  Petryca 


Friendship  is  like  a delicate  crystal 

glass;  it  holds  so  much  yet  is 

so  easily  broken, 

shattered 

Forever. 


Cheryl  So  bun 
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COMES  THE  TAXMAN 

Michael  V,  Pedersen 

“Harry,  somebody  is  gonna  pay  through  the  nose  for  this  one!” 

The  minor  demon  shrank  away  from  the  rage  of  his  master 
and  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

“This  has  never  happened  before,  Harry!  Never!  I want 
answers,  and  I want  them  now!” 

“Boss,  what  can  I tell  you?  One  of  the  accountants  screwed 
up  and  ...” 

“One  of  the  accountants  screwed  up,  and  now  we  got  this! 
When  is  he  due?” 

“Any  time  now.  Boss.  I got  all  the  records  together  in  the  office 
for  you.” 

“Good!  When  he  comes  in,  show  him  to  the  office.  I’ll  be 
there,  waiting!  And  no  more  mistakes!” 

Satan  rose  from  his  firey  throne  and  stomped  off  to  the  front 
office  to  await  the  coming  of  the  source  of  his  irritation.  In  the  eons 
since  his  fall  from  grace,  not  once  had  there  been  a problem.  Why  now? 
Stupid  accountants! 

Satan  was  still  fuming  fifteen  minutes  later  when  a frail  looking 
man  in  an  outlandishly  conservative,  grey  suit,  and  glasses  as  thick  as 
bottle  bottoms,  opened  the  door  and  walked  across  the  room.  He 
paused  in  front  of  the  massive  desk,  reached  into  his  pocket,  and 
extracted  an  impressive  looking  wallet.  He  opened  the  wallet,  flashed 
the  contents  to  Satan,  and  introduced  himself. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Satan.  My  name  is  Milton  Bookbinder. 
I’m  with  the  IRS.  There  seem  to  be  a few  irregularities  in  your  taxes, 
and  Tm  here  to  clear  them  up.” 

“Oh  really?”  boomed  Satan  in  his  most  ominous  voice.  “You 
are  aware  of  who  I am,  are  you  not?” 

“Actually,  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the  problems.  May  I 
sit  down?” 

“Of  course,  Mr.  Bookbinder.  What  do  you  mean  that  is  one 
of  the  problems?” 

“Well,  our  agency  has  looked  at  your  taxes  for  the  last  150 


years  and  there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  with  your  real  name. 
Let’s  see  here.” 

Bookbinder  opened  his  briefcase  and  pulled  out  a file. 

“Oh  yes,  here  it  is.  You  have  filed  under  the  names,  Old  Scratch, 
Mr.  Satan,  Mr.  Beelzebub,  Mr.  Mephistopheles,  T.  Devil;  the  list  Is 
endless.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  so  many  names?” 

“There’s  a law  against  it?”  demanded  Satan. 

“No,  but  it  can  confuse  things  on  occasion,”  replied  Milton. 
“Now,  let’s  get  down  to  cases,  shall  we?  1 see  here  that  you  are 
claiming  4,698  dependents.  Is  that  correct?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Satan. 

“I  assume  that  you  can  prove  that  you  supply  fifty  percent  of 
their  support  and  can  supply  me  with  birth  certificates,  etc.” 

“What  birth  certificates?  They’re  demons!” 

“I’m  not  interested  in  child  rearing,  Mr.  Satan.  Can  you  prove 
that  they  exist  and  that  you  support  them?” 

“You  want  1 should  show  them  to  you?” 

“That  is  not  proof  that  you  support  them.  You  must  have  bills 
for  food,  rent,  clothing;  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Are  you  nuts?  Demons  don’t  eat,  they  run  around  naked, 
and  they  work  off  their  rent.” 

“1  see,”  said  Bookbinder.  “I’m  afraid  that  I am  going  to  have 
to  disallow  them  as  exemptions  then.  Now,  about  these  deductions 
you  have  here.  $23,987,573.09  for  heating,  $45,867,775.34  for 
assorted  tools  . . . er,  what  assorted  tools  are  those,  Mr.  Satan?” 

Satan  shifted  uneasily.  “Pitchforks,  racks,  chains,  knives;  you 
know,  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“I  see.  I take  it  you  use  a good  deal  of  heat  in  your  business, 
Mr.  Satan?” 

“Mr.  Bookbinder,  my  business  IS  heat!”  sneered  Satan. 

“I  see  that  you  have  listed  the  assorted  tools  as  depreci- 
ating items.” 

“Yeah,  well,  let’s  face  it,  even  the  best  set  of  thumbscrews 
wears  out  on  occasion.” 

“That’s  a no-no,  Mr.  Satan,”  said  Bookbinder,  thumbscrews 
don’t  qualify  as  a valid  deduction.” 

“Whaddya  mean  they  don’t  qualify?  I’ve  been  using  them  for 
the  last  four  million  years!” 

“That  long?  Good  heavens  ...” 

“Don’t  say  that!” 

“You  have  been  racking  up  quite  a set  of  penalties,  Mr.  Satan. 
You  can’t  take  depreciation  and  deduction  on  the  same  items.  Now, 
about  this  energy  credit.” 

“Yeah,  I had  the  place  insulated  last  year,”  replied  Satan, 
now  visibly  shaken. 

“And  you  want  to  make  a $1 23,341 ,875.09  deduction  for  that?” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Satan.  “I  even  got  the  receipts  from  Kelly’s 
Hardware  for  it.” 
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“Mmmm.  You  purchased  4000  square  miles  of  insulation?" 

“Yeah.  You  might  say  I got  a hell  of  a good  deal  on  it," 
chuckled  the  Devil. 

“Yes,  I’d  say  so.  But  you  still  can’t  have  the  energy  credit.” 

“What?" 

“According  to  what  you  said,  you  have  a business  operation 
here,  right?" 

“Yeah?" 

“I’m  afraid  the  energy  credit  belongs  to  single  and  multiple 
family  dwellings  only.” 

“What?!!"  raged  Satan.  “This  is  a dwelling,  damnit!  I live  here!" 

“Yes,  which  brings  us  to  the  next  problem.  I see  here  that  you 
have  taken  these  deductions  on  your  personal  income  tax.  Let’s  see, 
ummm,  running  a business  out  of  your  house,  right?" 

“So  what?"  snapped  Lucifer,  frustration  taking  over. 

“We’ll  get  to  that  in  a minute.  You  filed  a small  business  tax- 
return  and  declared  that  you  made  no  profits,  right?” 

“I  deal  in  souls,  not  dollars,"  retorted  Satan. 

“Souls,  dollars,  or  piasters.  Uncle  Sam  deserves  his  share. 
Now,  you  want  to  take  a loss  on  your  stock  interests,  right?” 

“That’s  right.  I bought  some  last  year  and  they  just  didn’t 
pan  out.” 

“Which  stock  was  that?”  asked  Bookbinder. 

“Amalgamated  Holy  Items,  Inc.,”  replied  Satan. 

Bookbinder  peered  over  the  top  of  his  thick  glasses.  “You  took 
out  stock  in  a chain  of  holy  stores?” 

Satan  shrugged.  “So  I was  hedging  my  bets,  okay?  How  was  I 
supposed  to  know  that  I’d  have  such  a good  year?” 

“Hmmmm.  And  here  you  want  to  take  off  $34,547,874.76 
for  travel  and  entertainment  expenses?” 

“Yeah,  that’s  right.  You  know,  it  used  to  be  that  you  go  some- 
where, do  a couple  of  miracles,  make  a couple  of  speeches,  and  half 
the  countryside  was  willing  to  up-and-follow  you  to  hell.  Now,  oi!" 
Satan  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust.  “Now,  you  go  to  New  York  to 
collect  a few  souls,  make  a few  deals,  and  whattya  gonna  offer  these 
people?  Broads  are  a dime  a dozen,  dope  is  everywhere,  money  is 
being  made,  left  and  right.  I gotta  put  half  these  bums  up  in  the  best 
motels  in  the  country  before  they  even  consider  talking  to  me  about 
making  a deal  for  one  lousy  soul." 

Bookbinder  shook  his  head.  “Times  are  tough,  but  you  can’t 
have  it.” 

“Why?" 

“Because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  IRS  code  for  dealing  in 
souls.  You  can  entertain  clients,  but  you  can’t  buy  and  sell  clients.” 

“They’re  not  just  clients,  they’re  investments,"  pleaded  Satan. 

Oh,  I see.  Then  you  want  to  file  under  a tax-deferred  invest- 
ment shelter,  right?" 

“Right!  Right!  That’s  it!" 


“You  can’t  have  it,”  replied  Bookbinder. 

“What?!!!” 

“That  would  constitute  an  illegal  tax  shelter,  Mr.  Satan.  Sorry.” 

“Bookbinder,  would  you  mind  telling  me  just  what  1 can  have?” 

“Well,  actually.  I’ll  have  the  totals  here  in  a moment.” 

Milton  Bookbinder  took  out  a small  calculator  from  his  brief- 
case and  started  adding  up  figures.  Three  hours  later,  after  the  fifth 
recheck,  he  looked  at  Satan  and  shook  his  head. 

“Mr.  Satan,  you  owe  the  U.S.  Government  $4,654,876.75 
in  taxes.” 

“Yer  outta  your  mind!”  screamed  Satan. 

“Plus  $129,465,875,874.96  in  penalties.” 

“What  penalties??!!” 

“Failure  to  submit  an  estimated  tax  form,  failure  to  declare 
some  of  your  income,  failure  to  pay  past  penalties;  I have  it  all  listed 
here.  It  does  tend  to  add  up,  you  know.” 

“Yeah,  I know,  but  129,465,875,874  dollars!” 

“And  96  cents,”  added  Bookbinder. 

“Look,  can  I extend  payments?” 

“In  your  case,  no,”  replied-Bookbinder. 

“You  guys  did  it  for  Argentina!” 

“Argentina  is  a country.  You  are  not,”  said  Bookbinder,  closing 
his  briefcase. 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.  Bookbinder.  About  ten 
months  from  now,  there  isn’t  gonna  be  a U.S.  government.  I’m 
working  on  this  little  deal  with  Colonel  Qaddafi  and  a Third 
World  War.” 

Bookbinder  stopped  in  his  tracks  and  again  peered  over  the 
edge  of  his  glasses. 

“Are  you  taking  his  soul?”  he  asked. 

“Nah,  he  ain’t  worth  taking.  Besides,  look  at  all  the  souls  he’s 
gonna  supply  me  with!” 

“Then  he  will  be  a legitimate  deduction  next  year,  provided 
you  file  the  proper  forms.” 
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Natalie  Read 


REUNION 

James  Cassidy 


most  unlikely 
he  would  see 
too  many 

from  a time  beyond 
when  they  were 
boys  and  girls 
singing  songs 
without  inflection 
to  a scratching  violin 
or  playing  games 
outdoors 

to  chants  with  meter 
and  with  meaning 
preordained 
by  what  was  played 
so  long  ago 
he  thought 

that  he  would  hardly  know 

the  faces 

hidden 

in  their  weathered  masks 
the  joy  and  pain 
the  love 

the  wizening  disguise 
all  stained  with  tears 
come  out 
come  out 
wherever  you  are 
children  hiding 
masked 

escape  the  searching  years 

oley  oley  ocean  free 

the  child  within 

returns  to  see 

hair  gone  gray 

disguised  by  life 

and  now  betrayed 

encounters  it 

surprised 

to  find  himself 

the  child 

that  until  now 

he  never  knew 

was  lost 
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Elisa  Campos 


THE  FIDDLE 

Sheri  Frey 

“Come  here.”  The  old  voice  quivered.  The  girl  drew  close. 
She  smelled  the  soft  smell  of  her  great-grandfather;  the  minty  odor  of 
Ben  Gay  and  spicy  aftershave  mingled  with  the  damp,  sour  smell  of 
the  nursing  home.  Somehow,  it  smelled  sweetly  comforting.  The  old 
man’s  arthritic  hands  trembled  as  he  pulled  out  a large  brown  case 
and  laid  it  on  his  bed.  “Open  it,”  he  said. 


The  girl  ran  her  hand  over  the  cool,  rough  case  and  flipped 
the  latches  on  it.  She  opened  it  and  then  turned  back  to  the  man. 

“My  Pearl  danced  many-a-hoedown  to  it.” 

“I  thought  it  burned  in  the  fire,  papa.” 

“Look  at  it,”  he  instructed. 

Bruises  and  scorch-marks  covered  its  pale  brown  finish.  One 
string  flopped.  Reverently,  the  girl  lifted  the  violin.  It  was  light  — too 
light,  almost,  to  lift.  Gently,  she  tightened  the  peg  and  then  tuned 
the  rest  of  the  strings.  Carefully,  she  pulled  out  a handkerchief,  brushed 
away  the  dust,  and  polished  the  old  fiddle.  Then  the  girl  took  the 
long  brown  bow  from  the  case.  The  horse  hairs  on  the  bow  were 
yellowed  from  age.  She  tightened  the  screw  and  spread  chalky  rosin 
up  and  down  the  bow  in  short,  quick  jerks. 

“Sit  down  and  play  me  something,”  he  said.  She  started  with 
“Turkey  in  the  Straw”  and  played  on.  The  tunes  drifted  to  spirituals 
and  hymns.  To  look  at  it,  no  one  would  Imagine  how  sweetly  the 
fiddle  could  sing.  When  the  fiddler  paused  to  catch  her  breath,  the 
old  man  exclaimed,  “Praise  Him  with  psaltery  and  harps.  Praise  Him 
with  stringed  instruments.  Praise  Him  with  high-sounding  cymbals. 
Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.” 

The  girl  tucked  the  fiddle  under  her  chin  and  played  on.  The 
fiddle  played  hymns  and  jigs  and  everything  In  between.  Its  quiet 
voice  carried  into  the  hallways  of  the  nursing  home.  Soon  a group 
gathered  in  the  doorway.  Laughing,  the  fiddle  spit  out  the  brisk  notes 
of  the  “Orange  Blossom  Special.”  Faster  and  faster  it  raced  while  the 
crowd  merged  into  the  room.  They  roared  at  the  gay  “Shave  and  a 
Haircut,  Two  Bits”  at  the  end.  Then  the  little  fiddle  sang  a soft  lullaby. 
Dusk  settled  over  the  room.  Like  a stealthy  kitten,  dark  crept  in  on 
silent  feet.  The  grandfather  stretched  his  hand  to  switch  on  the  lamp, 
giving  the  room  a dull  glow.  The  fiddle  filled  the  room  and  then  fell 
silent. 

As  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  girl  rested  the  fiddle  in  its  case. 
Like  a loving  mother,  she  caressed  its  tired  body  and  then  put  it  to 
sleep  in  the  rectangular  box.  She  gazed  out  the  window,  reflecting 
how  much  like  papa  was  the  fiddle.  Each  made  their  presence  known 
by  gentle  quietness;  both  commanded  respect.  The  girl  heard  a sigh 
behind  her.  The  old  man  stared  at  his  gnarled  hands  in  disbelief.  Once 
the  fiddle  lived  in  his  hands,  but  now  it  came  to  life  in  other  hands. 

“The  fiddle  belongs  to  you  now,”  he  said. 
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STRAWBERRY  HILL 

Craig  Rice 


Grass  stains  on  my  knee 
From  love  on  a hill. 

You  are  me, 

But,  I are  who? 

Hushed,  throaty  cries 
Have  long  since  been  still. 

So  why  do  I yet  see 
Shadows  in  the  dew. 

Lilacs,  musky  sweet, 

A blackbird’s  laughter,  shrill. 
Now,  as  then, 

A freight  passing  through? 

Dreams  shared,  hidden 
In  the  mist  on  the  hill. 

What  became  of  the  love 
That  I gave  to  you? 
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Karen  Baxa  October 


THRASHING 

Ellen  Hoffman 


The  oat  shocks  stand  in  long  neat  rows  across  the  field  as  far 
as  my  eyes  can  see.  They  sit  there  from  early  July  till  August,  until 
the  McCormick-Deering  tractor  and  the  thrashing  machine  turn  and 
slowly  make  their  way  up  our  lane.  The  lugs  on  the  tractor’s  huge 
wheels  leave  deep  patterns  along  the  road. 


Men  In  straw  hats,  blue  shirts,  and  striped  overalls,  cling  with 
their  calloused  hands  to  the  reins  as  they  balance,  bounce,  and  jolt 
along  In  the  empty  team-pulled  hay  racks.  When  I see  the  teams  and 
hear  the  jingling  harness,  I run  to  tell  my  mother  they  are  here.  These 
are  our  neighbors,  who  have  joined  with  us  to  go  around  from  neigh- 
bor to  neighbor  to  help  with  the  harvest.  With  pitchforks,  they  pick 
clean  from  the  fields,  the  shocks,  and  bring  them,  rack-full  after  rack- 
full,  to  the  thrashing  machine.  The  men,  with  three-tined  forks,  drop 
the  oat  bundles  Into  the  waiting  mouth  of  the  monster  machine. 
Its  claw-llke  hands  reach  out  to  grab  and  devour  them.  From  the 
blower  It  spits  the  straw  and  the  chaff.  The  dry  plump  kernels  of 
oats  separate  and  find  the  spout,  the  wagon,  and  the  graln-bln. 

Mom  and  we  children  have  been  up  since  dawn  and  have 
picked  and  cleaned  spring-chickens  and  fresh  corn  from  the  field. 
We  peel  potatoes  and  unroll  the  green  and  white  oll-cloth,  and  stretch 
the  table,  with  four  leaves,  across  most  of  the  dining  room’s  length. 

At  noon  the  horses  rest.  They  stand  at  the  water  tank  and 
lower  It  with  each  thirsty  gulp  and  go  through  the  barn  door  to  the 
stalls  as  If  they  belong  there. 

Near  the  house  and  the  hydrant,  a wooden  bench  sits  with 
wash  basins,  soap,  and  combs.  Clean  towels  and  a mirror  cling  to  the 
tree.  The  men  wash  up,  looking  cool  and  refreshed.  They  are  warmly 
welcomed  to  my  mother’s  table.  We  serve  fried  chicken,  mashed 
potatoes  and  gravy,  cole  slaw,  sweet  corn,  pie  and  coffee.  The  food 
goes  around  the  table  several  times.  The  men  eat,  laugh,  and  enjoy 
each  other’s  company.  I refill  bowls  and  water  glasses,  pass  food  and 
listen,  as  the  easy,  Interesting  conversation  flows. 

After  dinner  dad  goes  back  to  the  straw  stack.  He  stands  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  down  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  buttoned  tight.  The 
straw  and  the  chaff  blast  relentlessly  from  the  long  blower  of  the 
thrashing  machine.  He,  after  many  hours,  forms  with  a pitchfork, 
a straw  stack  to  be  proud  of. 

The  men  stop  under  the  shade  tree,  a welcome  retreat  from 
the  afternoon  sun.  I tend  the  lunch  basket.  They  drink  coffee  and  cool 
lemonade,  eat  sandwiches  and  cake.  They  visit.  I listen  and  learn 
about  families,  the  weather,  work,  local  politics,  farm  animals,  customs 
and,  a lot  about  people. 

When  the  last  of  the  bundle-racks  go  up  over  the  hill,  the 
thrashing  machine  follows  the  patterns  made  by  the  tractor’s  huge 
lugs.  I look  out  over  the  oat  field;  It  Is  picked  clean.  The  neat  rows 
are  gone;  the  bare  expanse  of  emptyness  Is  a beautiful  sight  to  behold. 
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CINQUAINS 

Cheryl  Sobun 


These  be 

Three  frightening  things; 

Bare  trees  in  the  moonlight, 

Wind  howling  fiercely  in  the  night, 
alone. 

These  be 

Three  happy  things; 

Surprise  birthday  parties. 

Giving  friends  gifts  on  Christmas  day, 
laughing. 


EUsa  Campos 
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STIFF  WIRE  WEEDS 

Jeanne  M.  SuHk 


Stiff  wire  weeds, 

bent, 

broken, 

hum  haunting  prophecy 
of  winter’s  destruction. 
But  wildflowers, 
bright, 
arresting, 

splashes  of  yellow,  deep 
dark  purple  and  blue, 
make  a last  valiant  effort, 
sinking  their  roots  deep, 
clinging  to  the  chilled 
gray-polluted  soil. 

Faces  turning 
to  the  sun, 

they  drop  their  seeds, 
as  legacy, 

against  the  evening  frost. 


Lucie  Schmitt 
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Lisa  Closte rides 


BELLE,  THE  HORSE  ON  THE  HAY  FORK 

Ellen  Hoffman 

The  barn  sits  on  a knoll  overlooking  a pasture,  like  an  old 
red  hen,  feathers  ruffled  and  wings  spread,  as  if  protecting  a nest  full  of 
baby  chicks.  The  limestone  foundation  is  gone,  and  vain  attempts  are 
made  to  contain  its  bulging  bottom. 

An  old  reliable  team,  pulling  a load  of  hay,  slowly  makes  its 
way  up  the  bare  sun-baked  hill.  Three-foot-hIgh  weeds  skirt  the  worn 
machinery -trod  trail  where,  several  days  before,  a river  of  water  had 
formed  a foot-deep  gully  that  weaved  its  way  down  the  hill,  past  the 
machine  shed,  and  through  the  gate  below.  The  team,  traces  pulled 
tight,  a horse  on  each  side  of  the  miniature  canyon,  slowly  and  faith- 
fully bring  the  load  up  the  steep  incline.  They  plod  across  the  yard, 
around  to  the  shady  east  side  of  the  barn  and  stop  below  the  enormous 
gaping  haymow-door. 


I walk  from  the  house  to  the  barn,  taking  large,  butter-and- 
sugar-coated  bites  from  the  slice  of  fresh  home-baked  bread  balanced 
precariously  on  my  finger  tips.  I stumble  as  the  dog  and  cats  crowd 
around  me.  Shep  barks,  jumps,  and  hurtles  through  the  air  toward  the 
bread.  The  cats  brush  their  furry  bodies  and  long  tails  against  my 
sweaty  bare  legs,  begging  for  a sample  of  my  good  fortune.  Slowly, 
mouthful  by  mouthful,  the  bread  disappears  along  with  my  friends, 
who  amble  off  in  the  direction  of  the  barn.  Shep  crawls  under  the 
hay  rack  and  sprawls,  mouth  open,  panting.  Saliva  drips  from  the  end 
of  his  long  pink  tongue. 

On  the  rail,  high  above  the  hay  rack,  the  knives  of  the  grab- 
fork  hang  empty  and  useless  in  the  vacant  haymow  door.  A trip-rope 
hugs  the  side  of  the  barn  and  falls  to  the  ground  below.  A thick  heavy 
rope,  attached  to  the  grab-fork,  runs  up,  then  across  the  full  length 
of  the  barn,  down  through  large  wooden  pulleys,  and  out  through  a 
small  side  door  where  I stand  with  Belle,  a heavy-built  old-bay  work 
horse.  Belle,  head  down,  pulls  and  tears  huge  mouthfuls  from  a patch 
of  weeds.  I speak  to  her,  and  she  raises  her  head;  her  huge  lips  nibble 
delicately  at  the  remaining  green,  hanging  from  her  mouth.  I adjust 
the  check-rein,  back  her  into  position,  attach  the  loose  tug,  and  with 
the  lead  strap  in  my  hand,  wait  for  dad’s  go-ahead  signal. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  barn,  dad  is  slicing  through  the  hay 
with  the  knives  of  the  grab-fork,  jumping  on  each  to  assure  a huge 
hungry  bite.  “Go  ahead,”  he  shouts,  and  steps  to  the  side  of  the  rack, 
the  trip-rope  in  his  hand.  Belle  pulls  the  hay-rope,  single-tree,  and 
traces,  taunt.  As  the  hay  sways  from  side  to  side  above  the  hay  rack, 
her  huge  front  hooves  grab  the  earth  beside  me.  Her  body  lunges  into 
the  collar  and  strains  at  the  harness;  her  gentle  eyes  are  wild  with  the 
effort  of  trying. 

The  hay  reaches  the  peak  of  the  barn;  the  fork-mechanism 
clicks  as  It  meets  the  rail  and,  like  the  graceful  sweep  of  a lady’s  ball 
gown,  glides  through  the  huge  door  and  down  the  rail  to  the  back 
of  the  barn.  Dad  jerks  the  trip-rope,  then  hollers,  “whoa,”  and  the 
hay  falls  free  to  join  that  in  the  haymow  below. 

Behind  Belle,  the  traces,  rope,  and  single-tree  grow  slack. 
I speak  gently,  lean  down  behind  the  ominous  back-hooves,  and  loosen 
one  of  the  tugs.  We  make  a wide  U-turn  to  avoid  the  thick,  heavy 
hay-rope  stretched  across  the  farm  yard.  It  glides  slowly  along  behind 
us  through  the  fine,  powdery,  brown  dust  as  Belle  and  I walk  back 
to  the  barn,  together. 
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u 


Natalie  Read 


TO  SAY  GOODBYE 

James  Cassidy 


I had  thought  to  bring  some  oranges, 

Or  a pearl  for  you  to  dangle 
At  the  hollow  of  your  throat  — 

A kiss  away  from  where  my  heart  would  be  — 
Or  violets  to  dream  of  in  the  night, 

To  stay  with  you  when  you  are  fast  asleep. 
And  purple  ribbons 
To  tie  your  hair. 

Which  in  its  own  way  falls. 

To  lay  against  your  face,  as  so  would  I. 

I thought  to  do  these  things. 

And  someday  will; 

But  for  today  I only  brought  a tear, 

A word  to  murmur  in  the  setting  sun. 

And  then  the  night,  when  I am  gone  away. 
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